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‘CHAMPION ” TYPE-SETTING. 

The remarkable scores which were made by Messrs, 
Duguid, McCann and Barnes, in the recent type-setting 
contest in this city, have caused much discussion among 
printers here and elsewhere, and have awakened a spirit 
of emulation among many Of the ambitious workers 
of the craft. Indeed, the records made by Duguid and 
McCann were something wonderful—an average of 
more than 2,000 ems an hour, maintained eleven days 
in succession. In one trial of speed the former set 
8,416 ems in an hour and a half, or 2,210 ems in an 
hour. When we remember that a compositor who can 
set 1,500 ems an hour is ordinarily considered a good 
man, the astounding results which were reached in this 
contest can be better appreciated. 

The quickness of eye and nimbleness of finger, and 
the general mental and physical dexterity which these 
figures imply, cannot be adequately described except by 
entering into a closer analysis of the work. The reader 
who is not familiar with the art typographic will be 
apt to suppose that the 2,210 ems represent 2,210 mo- 
tions and no more. They do not know that each em 
may be said to represent,on an average, nearly three 
pieces of type-metal that must be picked up, handled, 
and put in place by the compositor. Thus, the setting 
of 2,210 ems by Duguid could not have been accom- 
plished with less than 6,000 separate and distinct 
motions in one hour, This is one hundred motions a 
minute, so that Duguid’s fingers actually delivered the 
type from his case to the stick much faster than a clock 
ticks. Such speed, to those who are unfamiliar with 
the work of the composing room, will seem almost in- 
credible. Every motion in this delivery may be said to 
pass through or cover a distance of two feet. It will 
thus be seen that Duguid’s hand in one hour, in going 
forward and backward, measured upwards of two and 
one-quarter miles of space. It is difficult to imagine 





that the nerves and muscles of any man will be brought 
hereafter to such a pitch of skill and endurance as to 
surpass this exhibition of swiftness. 

In fact, we are not certain whether it will be desir- 
able to witness a zeal on the part of compositors in 
general to reach this record. A very fast compositor 
is not always the best of workmen ; he too frequently 
lacks in care what he makes up in celerity, and his 
proof is not apt to be so clean and satisfactory as 
that of the man who contents himself with a mode- 
rate rate of speed, which he can keep up week after 
week without exhaustion, and which, at the same time, 
enables him to do thorough work without the after 
bother of correction. It is a fact that few of the fancy 
compositors, who astonish the public with their feats, 
are able, when they stand up at the case in a regular 
office, to make very much more wages, month in and 
month out, than the steady craftsman whose aim is to 
be rapid and reliable, rather than to secure the reputa- 
tion of being “a phenomenon.” Such ambition leads 
a compositor who otherwise would be a moderately good 
one to become discontented with himself and to con- 
tract bad habits of working. They might exert them- 
selves to the utmost in a lifetime of effort without ever 
being able to set 2,210 or even 2,000 ems in an hour. 
The gift of manual deftness which nature has imparted 
to McCann and Duguid is not allotted in the same de- 
gree to one man in a thousand. 

Nevertheless, while it is impossible for the great 
majority of compositors to work with anything like the 
astonishing quickness of these men, they still can learn 
from them something in improving their methods of 
work, and expressly in avoiding false motions. It was 
noticeable in the Museum contest how clean cut and 
precise were the movements of the three principal com- 
petitors—no tapping of the types on the case, no un- 
necessary clicking, no superfluous flourishes of the arms; 
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every motion told for something—not a particle of en- 
ergy was wasted. A careless compositor who has con- 
tracted these unfortunate habits of excessive motion 
would not only have occupied twice the time in setting 
the same amount of matter, but would have actually 
gone through about ten thousand muscular movements 
which Duguid’ and McCann altogether avoided. We 
have frequently witnessed compositors at work whose 
swaying of the body and flurrying with the fingers be- 
came absolutely painful to look upon. It was not that 
they were naturally deficient in energy and power. of 
application; it was simply that they did not know how 
to concentrate these faculties. 

These remarks are particularly applicable to young 
compositors. The scores which have been commented 
upon have a great fascination for them. Accordingly 
their first aspiration is to become swift compositors, to try 
and “ beat the record.” This they do when they have 
not yet acquired steadiness and accuracy. The result, 
too often, is a certain kind of speed which cannot be 
long maintained, and which is accompanied by botchi- 
ness of results, and not unseldom such slovenly habits 
of working are contracted that neither grace, precision, 
nor speed is ever acquired. It is better to be slow and 
accurate than swift and bungling. 


abe 
EDITORS IN CONGRESS. 

Joseph Pulitzer, the editor of the New York World, 
who was elected to Congress in 1884—from a New York 
City district, with little or no solicitation on his part, 
recently resigned his seat, after having donated his 
year’s salary to the New York Press Club for charitable 


purposes. Mr. Pulitzer’s reason for his resignation is 
that his Congressional duties forbade him from giving 
to his newspaper the time and attention which it abso- 
lutely demanded of him, and there is no doubt but that 
this was his real motive for retiring. 

It isa singular fact that few, if any, of the prominent 
editors of the country who have been sent to Congress 
have attained distinction at the capital. Horace Gree- 
ley served a ninety-day’s term in the House during the 
closing months of Polk’s administration, in 1849, but 
was unable then, as. he was in many later stages of his 
career, to reconcile his editorial duties with his political 
ambitions. James Brooks, the Democratic editor of the 
old New York L£zpress, was frequently elected to Con- 
gress, but at last went out under the cloud of the Credit 
Mobilier infamy, and died soon after with that shame 
resting on his memory. Henry J. Raymond marred 
much of his usefulness as editor of the New York Times 
by going to Congress and attempting to lead the Johnson 
party in the strong conflicts of the reconstruction days, 
Henry Watterson had a seat in Congress for a time, but 
was conspicuous for nothing that he did or said, but 
solely because he was the brilliant editor of the Louisville 





Courier-Journal. Indeed, it will be impossible to find 
the record of any first-class newspaper man who has 
gone to Congress and made a success without first 
abandoning his editorial work. Journalism is becoming 
more and more a jealous and exacting master, and will 
permit none of its followers to engage in the business 
of politics or office-holding. 

Indeed, there are not a few journals now which abso- 
lutely forbid their editorial employés to hold or to so- 
licit an office while performing their newspaper duties. 
That large-hearted and large-brained journalist, John 
W. Forney, wasted much of his life in the pursuit of 
office, and his best years were over when he saw the 
profession which he loved well passing out of the bond- 
age of the political task-masters who had degraded it 
in Philadelphia and throughout Pennsylvania. Now, 
such men as Alexander K. McClure and Charles Emory 
Smith, who are the best known of editors in Philadel- 
phia, value their positions and their power too much to 
run after anybody for office. Not simply is their in- 
fluence greater than the holding of a seat in Congress 
would give them, but their editorial work is far more 
remunerative in a money sense. 

: Ree Ve as 
A RECENT LIBEL SUIT. ! 

Judge Mitchell, of this city, in delivering a charge 
to the jury in the case of a suit for $10,000 damages 
brought against the News by the proprietor of a low 
saloon which had been written up in that paper, laid 
down the law in the following concise terms : 

In matters of public interest it is the right, and not only 
the right but the duty, of public newspapers to call attention 
to evils which concern the public, and certainly such publica- 
tion is the strongest remedy ever discovered in a free country 
to correct public evils. Now, if there is anything which con- 
cerns the public it is the habits and morals of the young men 
who are now growing up, and who will at a future day be the 
citizens of this country. Therefore, the subject matter of this 
article is one of the greatest importance, and the publication 
is what is termed a privileged communication, and if it be a 
fair comment and justified by the circumstances, it is not only 
justified but meritorious as a public service. 

This is eminently just. The publication which was 
made the matter of complaint was, without question, 
thoroughly justifiable. Judge Mitchell, in effect, says to 
the editors of newspapers: “ When you discover a pub- 
lic evil affecting the morals of the community, and you 
are sure of your facts and spread them out before your 
readers in order to enlighten them as to the existence 
of this evil and to correct it, you may go ahead and 
not feel that the law will be construed against you or 
be perverted to sustain a wrong or an abuse.” The 
Judge’s charge, as well as the verdict in this case, is 
calculated to brace up the nerves of timid newspapers, 
which too often are afraid to show up what they know 
to be notorious wrongs, lest they may be subjected to 
legal persecution. An editor with a just cause seldom 
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has reason to fear the consequences in a Philadelphia 
court of justice. 





THE INVENTOR OF “ PATENT OUTSIDES.” 

Mr. A. N, Kellogg, who was the inventor of what is 
known as the “ patent outside” plan, died recently in 
Thomasville, Fla. The method dates back only as far as 
the beginning of the war. It is said that Kellogg at 
that time was publishing a weekly paper called the Re- 
publican, at Baraboo, Wis., and that his foreman and 
printer left him suddenly in response to the country’s 
call to arms, Being able to get out only two pages of 
the paper, he sent in haste to the Daily Journal, of 
Madison, for a number of copies of a war supplement 
which it was publishing. This suggested to him the 
idea of having the Journal print for him a double-sheet 
with two pages left blank, on which he could print his 
home news. This was practically the first patent out- 
side, and Kellogg does not seem to have been slow, in 
those times of high prices for paper and printing mate- 
rial, to see that there was money for him in the idea. 
At the close of the war he established a house in Chi- 
cago for the purpose of supplying country newspapers 
with editions already half-printed—a business which 
afterwards became so extensive that it included sixteen 
hundred rural papers in its service, and was followed 
by the establishment of half a dozen other concerns of 
the same kind. Whether Kellogg’s system has bene- 
fitted the country press as a whole, however, may well 
be doubted. It is certainly calculated to destroy origi- 
nal enterprise. 





THE Daily News, of this city, recently increased its 
price to two cents, at the same time promising its 
readers to give them a double-sheet every other day of 
the week. The News admitted that this change in price 
caused a loss in its circulation during the first week. 
This, we are glad to hear, has since been made up. 
Such an interesting paper as Editors Handy and Me- 
gargee are now getting out is certainly worth more than 
a penny. Indeed, if there were nothing else in the 
News outside of Megargee’s bright, lively and enter- 
taining chat, under the caption of “ By the Way,” the 
paper would still be worth the advance that has been 
made in its price. 





bd 

THERE has of late been a diminution in the Phila- 
delphia press of the woodcut craze which raged so 
violently a few months ago. The fact is that very few 
of the penny or two-cent papers can afford to pay for 
the artistic talent and skill which would enable them to 
lay before their readers accurate pictures every day, and 
most of the editors who havea regard for the reputation 
of their journals have come to the conclusion that it is 
better to have less illustration, or none at all, if good 
ones cannot be had. 





THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

The Boston Type Founpry shows a handsome 
specimen—the “Kismet” —of which Double Great 
Primer only has yet been issued. The “ Weimar” 
series is an elegant shaded text, on the order of copper- 
plate—sizes, Double English and Great Primer. The 
“Bayard” series is a light Scribe Text, with black 
initials—sizes, Pica and Great Primer. The “ Teniers” 
series is the favorite “Rubens” of the same foundry, 
with cap-and-small-cap adaptation—sizes, 5-line Pica, 
Canon and Double Great Primer. The “Copley” 
series appears to be a cap-and-small-cap combination of 
Mayence and Half-Title—-sizes, Canon, Double Great 
Primer, Double Pica and Paragon—very neat and ef- 
fective. 

The CrncINNATI TyPE Founpry, in its March Oc- 
casional, shows a neat ornamental series, the “ Didot ” 
—sizes, from Pica to 5-line Nonpareil. All the fonts 
line on the bottom, making them very useful in form- 
ing combinations. A series of “ Typographic Charms,” 
or card ornaments, besides being handsome, has the 
merit of being made to Nonpareil, not only in depth of 
body but in the length of pieces—an advantage that the 
job printer will appreciate. 

FARMER, LitTLE & Co. have issued the “ Dolphin,” 
a handsome ornamented series in three sizes —38-line 
Nonpareil, 2-line Pica and 3-line Pica, Also the 
“ Primitive,” a type to suit “ye ancient chronicles,” 
made in the same sizes as the Dolphin. Some new 
“Tint Grounds,” in brass and type-metal, shown on 
specimen sheet with the foregoing, have been much 
admired. 

The MANHATTAN TyPE FounpRY announces that 
in its Roman fonts the small-caps o, s, v, w, x and z 
will have a special mark cut on the shoulders, so as to 
distinguish them from the lower-case letters of the same 
font, in the event of mixing by accident, and also as an 
aid to the compositor in distribution. On this feature 
the Manhattan claims precedence, and, as it is a decided 
convenience, the other foundries will doubtless adopt it. 

A useful jobbing letter is the “Atlanta” series—a 
recent production of the CENTRAL Type Founpry, 
St. Louis. The sizes run from 8 to 36-point of the 
new Standard measurement. 
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THE difficulties which have existed for a long time 
past between the Union printers and the Press, of this 
city, were recently adjusted. The Union agreed to 
take into its membership all the compositors who have 
been working in the Press office. 

; ‘eibudbiniee~< 

Henry T. CLAUDER, formerly of Bethlehem, Pa., 
has succeeded to the business of the Anderson School 
Book Co., at Nos. 66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 
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DEATH OF PHILIP R. FREAS. 

A unique figure in the journalism of this State re- 
cently passed away in the person of Major Philip R. 
Freas, of Germantown. He was the founder of the 
first newspaper in this country which gave distinct and 
regular attention to the subject of agriculture—the 
Germantown Telegraph. That paper he started in the 
year 1830, when he had just reached his majority, after 
an apprenticeship in the printing office of the Norris- 
town Herald. He remained at its head for fifty-three 
years, and when he retired from editorial labor, in 1883, 
he claimed the distinction of being the oldest editor in 
Pennsylvania. Although the paper was published in 
Philadelphia, or rather in a suburb of the city proper, 
its circulation, for the most part, was confined to the 
rural population of the agricultural counties of this 
and other States. General Grant, during his first term 
as President, offered Major Freas the office of Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture; but the old editor had no love, 
on general principles, for office holding, and promptly 
declined to accept the place. Of late years Major 
Freas had sunk out of sight as a public character, and 
much of the peculiar individuality of the Telegraph 
was changed—although perhaps for the better—when 
it passed into the hands of Henry W. Raymond. 
Major Freas was one of an old school of journalists— 
slow and conservative it might be in ideas, but prompt, 
honest and industrious in habit—which now has but 
few representatives left in this vicinity. 


“Bas,” the New York correspondent of the Evening 
Star, of this city, who, by the way, is an old-time Phila- 
delphia printer, comments upon the recent type-setting 
match in this city, and says that he can remember 
when 1,500 ems an hour was considered the very out- 
side limit of what could be accomplished, and when 
John Fasy, of the Ledger, was the fastest compositor in 
Philadelphia. In those days printers used to come long 
distances to shake hands with the man who had made 
such a great reputation in rattling up the type. Then, 
and for a long time afterward, it would have been hard 
to convince any printer that such a feat as Duguid per- 
formed could be possible. In the course of his letter, 
“ Bab” very graciously remarks : 


Having alluded to the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, let me add that, 
fora journal devoted to everything connected with printing, Mr. 
Menamin’s monthly covers the ground better and fuller than 
any other publication that I know of. It should be taken by 
every compositor who desires to keep abreast of the times in 
all improvements relating to printing. 

* 








PREPARATIONS are said to be making for the publi- 
cation of a Roman Catholic daily paper in New York 
City. There has been no attempt of this kind made 
since the failure of the Witness, a Protestant daily, some 
years ago, after having sunk a large amount of capital. 





RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing 
interests, granted by the U.S. Patent Office during the 
months of March and April, 1886, is specially reported 
for the Printers’ CIRCULAR by Franklin H. Hough, 
solicitor of American and foreign patents, 925 F Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IsSUE OF MARCH 2, 1886. 
337,218—Printers’ Galley. D. W. Whitaker, Durham, N. C. 
337,381—Printing Stamp. H. Holt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IssUE OF MARCH 9, 1886. 
337,725—Printing Surface. A. Ten Winkel, Detroit, Mich. 
337,406—Ty pe-Distributing Apparatus. L. K. Johnson and A. A. 
Low, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignors to Alden Type-Ma- 
chine Co., New York, N. Y. 
337,407—Type-Distributing Apparatus. L. K. Johnson and A. A. 
Low, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignors to Alden Type-Ma- 
chine Co., New York, N. Y. 
IssuE OF MARCH 16, 1886. 
337,851—Printers’ Quoin. T.S. Metcalf, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
337,853—Cushioning Apparatus for Printing Machines. R. 
Miehle, Chicago, Il. 
IssuE OF MARCH 23, 1886. 
338,666—Chromatic Printing Machine. J.T. Hawkins, Taunton, 
Mass. 
338,392—Cylinder Printing Machine. 
Conn. 
338,590—Stop-Cylinder Printing Machine. 
ington, Conn. 
338,366—Inking Apparatus for Printing Machines. W. Scott, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
338,391—Sheet-Straightener for Sheet-Delivery Apparatus of 
Printing Machines. C. B. Cottrell, Stonington, Conn. 
ISSUE OF MARCH 30, 1886. 
339,076—Composing Stick. H. Seger, New York, N. Y. 
339,014—Printing Machines. J. P. Richarz, St. Louis, Mo. 
338,777—Printer’s Form-Clamp. G. H. Randall, Jersey City, N. J. 
IssuE OF APRIL 6, 1886. 
339,339—Bill-Head Printing Device. J. D. Smith and E. W. 
Blackhall, Buffalo, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
389,210—Printing Machine. G. W. Prouty, Boston, Mass. 
339,330—Printing Machine Delivery Apparatus. L. C. Crowell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
339,448—Printing Samples on Textile Fabrics.’ W. Mather, Man- 
chester, Eng. 
339,532—Sheet-Delivery Apparatus. L. E. Crowell, Brooklyn 
N. Y., Assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New York, N. Y. 
339,531—Sheet-Delivery Apparatus. L. E. Crowell, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New York, N. Y. 
IssuE OF APRIL 13, 1886. 
339,687—Printing Machine. J. L. Poalk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ISSUE OF APRIL 20, 1886. 
340,475—Printers’ Quoin. R. Atwater, Meriden, Conn. 
340,464—Tympan. G. H. Squier, Trempeleau, Wis. 
340,124—T ype-Distributing Apparatus. L. K. Johnson and A. 
A. Low, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
340,125—Type-Holder and Separator. 
Low, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IssuE OF APRIL 27, 1886. 
340,548—Furniture for Printers’ Forms. C. W. and E. H. Brown, 
Washington, D.C. 
340,785—U nder-Guide for Printing Machines. W. K. Hodgman, 
Taunton, Mass. 


C. B. Cottrell, Stonington, 


C. B. Cottrell, Ston- 


L. Ki Johnson and A. A. 


BounD volumes of the PRINTER’s CIRCULAR, $1.00. 
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MAILING PERIODICALS. 

Much of the pleasure of reading a magazine, or any 
periodical with a considerable number of bound pages, 
depends upon the smoothness of the printed sheet. We 
know of nothing in the line of editorial work that is 
more exasperating than to pick up a publication the 
paper of which is wrinkled, crumpled, or torn; yet 
many of our monthly exchanges come to us through 
the mails in such a shape and condition, as if it had 
been the express object of the senders to make them 
unattractive and unreadable, The greatest exertion 
and ingenuity often seem to be spent in wrapping them 
up in the very smallest possible wrappers, and with 
such tightness that they are almost as hard as rods of 
wood. For instance, a firm of this city sends us their 
journal, a neat and interesting periodical ; but the inte- 
rest in reading it is very much lessened by the diffi- 
culty in tearing off the wrapper, which had been rolled 
around it like the skin on an onion. By the time we 
had succeeded in tearing it off, the pages of the magazine 
were all more or less mutilated, and it was almost im- 
possible to smooth them out and make them look even 
tolerably presentable. This is but an instance of the 
slovenly way in which many publishers allow their 
magazines to go into the mails, and by which the effects 
of handsome typography are often destroyed. In trans- 
mitting any kind of periodicals, even ordinary news- 
papers, the object of the mailing department should be 
to have them, as far as the exigencies of the mail ser- 
vice will permit, laid before the reader as smooth and 
fresh as when they came from the press. 

SMe She er? J 

THE Tyrone Herald, of this State, which, by the way, 
is a very good specimen of the Pennsylvania weeklies, 
commemorated its twentieth anniversary by printing an 
editorial nine and a half columns in length, in which 
the editor states that “we are persuaded that an open, 
plain statement of our personal position on questions of 
vast importance to mankind generally is perfectly 
proper and required of us for the reason that we have 
been misrepresented by a few persons, and are possibly 
not understood by the masses.” He then enters into a 
dissertation on religion, the irregularities of the world 
and politics, which he makes particularly applicable to 
the morals and the opinions of the inhabitants of 
Tyrone. 
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Tue New York Morning Journal has recently been 
publishing affidavits that its circulation reaches from 
170,000 to 175,000 copies a day. If these affidavits are 
well founded, this is the greatest average circulation 
which has yet been reached by any daily paper in this 
country. The New York World is also making claims 
which do not place its circulation very far behind the 
Journal’s. 





WHEN Alexander Duguid, the winner in the recent 
type-setting contest in this city, returned to his home 
in Cincinnati his fellow craftsmen and friends tendered 
him the compliment of a dinner at the Grand Hotel. 
The affair came off on April 15, and is reported to have 
been a most enjoyable occasion. The toast card, the 
receipt of a copy of which we acknowledge, was neatly 
gotten up with a tasteful representation, in bronze, of 
a conposing-stick bearing the name of the champion. 
The following were the toasts responded to: 

“ Art Preservative of Arts.” . - . «+ Eugene Streck. 
Our Guest—“ Cincinnati is proud of him.” Harry M. Ogden. 
His Competitors—** They made victory a gigantic task.” 
Alex. Duguid. 
Cincinnati Typographical Union, No. 3— 
* Mother of the International Union. Union of Unions.” 
Captain D. P. Walling. 
The Press— 
“It is material food for us and mental food for the world.” 
Claude Meeker. 
apenas ail ace 

THERE is some talk, as yet indefinite, of the proba- 
bility of the establishment of a Democratic daily news- 
paper in this city on an extensive, if not a first-class, 
scale, and it is not unlikely that before Autumn it will 
ripen into something like a definite consummation. 
The Democratic leaders are constantly complaining of 
their want of an authoritative and accepted party news- 
paper, such as the Democracy has in every other prin- 
cipal city of the country, and they assert that their 
eighty thousand followers in Philadelphia would sup- 
port such a journal. On the other hand, most news- 
paper men seem disposed to believe that the Record, 
with its free-trade gospel, and the 7imes, with its occa- 
sional Democratic variations, supply the Democracy 
with all the political pabulum they can at present 
swallow. 





THE clergy of Cleveland, Ohio, have resolved to “boy- 
cott”’ the Sunday papers. It is singular that at a time 
when the Sunday press is growing purer and more 
wholesome the hostility of a considerable portion of 
the Church should be arrayed so strongly against it. 
The fact is, they are waging a fight in which they 
are bound to be worsted. We will venture to say 
that, in our large cities at least, there are very few reli- 
gious congregations in which the majority of the people 
do not read Sunday papers. What the Church must 
do is either to make its own distinctive organs more 
attractive to its followers, or else it must tolerate and 
support the First-day press, aiming to purify and elevate 
it to an auxiliary in the general work of morality and 
instruction. 





THE Columbia Typographical Union, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has fixed the price of composition at fifty 
cents a thousand ems. 
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Ar the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union, held April 17, the following officers 
were elected : 

President—James Welsh. 

Vice-President—E. 8. Jones. 

Recording Secretary—Eugene H. Madden. 

Financial Secretary—Jacob Glaser. 

Trustees—John J. Gallagher, Owen A. Duffie, Chas. C. Morton. 

Treasurer—Charles Gelwicks. 

Doorkeeper—James A. Sawyer. 

There was quite an animated contest over the election 
of delegates to the Interngtional Union. Those chosen 
were Robert J. Moore, Jeremiah Mahoney, and David 
M. Pascoe. 





-~* 

THE Evening Star, of this city, recently celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary. We extend to it our hearty 
congratulations. Few journals enjoy a more wholesome 
reputation. Bright and interesting, yet always accurate 
and trustworthy, it is one of the neatest and purest of 
the penny dailies. Under the control of such trained 


newspaper men as Charles E. School, James R. Young’ 


and James McConnell, and under the business manage- 
ment of John Blakely, the Star is at once a combination 
of energy and conservatism peculiarly Philadel phian— 
a trustworthy yet modest twinkler in the journalistic 
firmament. 





THE Chicago Tribune, which heretofore has been sold 
at five cents a copy, has been reduced to three cents. 
It is not unlikely that this reduction will be followed 
by many others of the leading daily newspapers in 
the West and Northwest, which for years past have 
charged a half-dime a copy. If newspapers like the 
New York Herald, World, Times and Sun, and the 
Philadelphia Press and Times, can be sold for two cents, 
it would seem that the Western five-cent dailies could 
easily afford to come down to three cents. 

coe 

A SURPRISE as astonishing as the glorious view of 
nature awaits the traveler on his arrival at the summit 
of Mount Washington. Here is situated a printing 
office, from which Among the Clouds, an eight-page 
paper, appears in two editions daily. The make-up of 
the paper is attractive, and it is well printed. Lists of 
the arrivals of guests are given, as well as matters of 
general interest and the news of the day. 

rote BE 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the “ Minutes of the 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the New Jersey Editorial 
Association.” The organization has upwards of one 
hundred members on its roll, and appears to be in a 
flourishing condition. 


° 





THE International Typographical Union meets in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Monday, June 7. 





[ Communicated. } 
THE PRINTERS’ CONVENTION. 
ditor Printers’ Circular : 

Siz :—In my communication in your journal of Feb- 
ruary, in reference to a Printers’ Convention, I had no 
idea of particularly naming the place or date of hold- 
ing said convention. It was merely for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the craft to the importance of 
united action. 

If it will meet the views and convenience of the 
craft I would suggest that the convention be held at 
Louisville, Ky., on Monday, August 16, as this is 
usually a dull season; but I have no special desire for 
either time or place, and am waiting for further sug- 


gestions. W. H. 
BALTIMORE, April 19, 1886. 


- —_— ——e@e 
OBITUARY. 


Fancis Wells, one of the editors and proprietors of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, died on April 22, aged sixty years. In 
early life he was employed in the publishing houses of Godey & 
McMichael and Lindsay & Blakiston and the paper manufactur- 
ing establishment of James M. Wilcox & Co. He frequently con- 
tributed to newspapers and magazines, and notably the Bulletin ; 
but it was not until 1866 that he permanently identified himself 
with the fortunes of that paper. Since that time he has been 
active in the editorial harness. At onetime he was President 
of the American Press Association. He took great interest in 
his work as a member of the Board of Public Charities for 
several years, and many of the benevolent institutions of 
Philadelphia felt the impress of his kind and thoughtful minis- 
trations. He was an earnest member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. A Republican in politics, he was stalwart in his 
convictions, yet gracious and tolerant in their utterance. As 
an editorial writer he was virile in thought, and yet graceful in 
style, and the Bulletin’s columns were unquestionably much 
strengthened by his work. The old-time journalism Of Phila- 
delphia will miss him from its fast depleting ranks. His repu- 
tation was always that of an honest, well-meaning writer. As 
a citizen his career was unblemished. 


William H. Pile, one of the oldest printers in Philadelphia, 
died on March 27, in this city, aged sixty-nine years. He 
learned his trade with Joseph Kite, in Appletree Alley, and 
afterwards entered into partnership with Mr. Kite and Joseph 
Walton, and subsequently with John Robb and John McElroy. 
Mr. Robb died in 1861, and Mr. Pile then started in business alone 
at 422 Walnut Street, where he remained up to the time of his 
death. He was active before the war in printing law books for 
the South, and was printer of the Friend, a Quaker journal. For 
thirty-six years he was a member of the Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Society. Apoplexy was the cause of his death. 

Doctor B. H. B. Brower, who was widely known throughout 
the State, died on April 7, at Lockhaven, Pa., aged seventy-two 
years. He had been editor of the Montour American, at Dan- 
ville; State Journal, at Harrisburg ; Danville Record and Dan- 
ville News. About thirty-five years ago he was a member of 
the Legislature at Harrisburg. He was one of the organizers 
of the Pennsylvania Editorial Association. 

Oliver Reynolds, who died in this city recently, was a well- 
known member of Typographical Union, No.2. For the past 
ten years he had been employed as proof-reader in the publish- 
ing house of J. B. Lippincott Co. He made a gallant record 
during the war as asoldier. He was fifty years of age. 


e 





THE first straw paper process was patented in 1847. 
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ANOTHER TYPE-SETTING MACHINE. 

We have read in the Cincinnati Enquirer a descrip- 
tion of a new type-setting machine which has recently 
been attracting some attention in Baltimore. It does 
not use ordinary type but makes its own, casting a line 
atatime. It is worked by an operator on a key-board 
like that of a type-writer. As the keys are depressed 
instead of setting a line of type, they cause a row of 
matrices or moulds to fall into line. When the matrices 
for a complete line have been set, melted metal is run 
into the mould and the entire line is thus cast at one 
operation. This casting is then automatically carried 
into the column on the galley. 

The work which it turns out does not seem, however 
to be by any means perfect. The alignment of the 
letters especially is very irregular. The probaply fatal 
defects of the machine in operation are the difficulties 
of justification and correction. If an error is made of 
only a single letter, the whole line of metal must be 
rejected and a new casting gone over again. Another 
objection made by those who have seen the apparatus 
was the impossibility of keeping the moulds at an even 
temperature, such letters as a, e, i, n, 0, r, s and t, which 
are frequently used, passing into the line mould at a 
higher temperature than such letters as j, k, 1, q, x and 
z, which are much less used. The result is imperfect 
type faces. 

The CrrcuLaR can certainly see nothing in the de- 
scriptions of this machine which would indicate that 
the difficulties which have hitherto been experienced in 
the invention of such type-setters have been removed, 
Competent men who have witnessed the experiments 
with it do not appear to have been thrown into any 
wild fits of enthusiasm on the strength of its merits. 

TT se ME 
A PUZZLE IN PUNCTUATION. 

The following article forcibly illustrates the necessity 
of proper punctuation. It can be read in two ways, 
describing a very bad man or a very good man, the re- 
sult depending upon the manner in which it is punctu- 
ated. It is well worth the study of all, and particularly 
young printers: 

“He is an old and experienced man in vice and 
wickedness he is never found in opposing the works of 
iniquity he takes delight in the downfall of his neigh- 
bors he never rejoices in the prosperity of his fellow- 
creatures he is always ready to assist in destroying the 
peace of society he takes no pleasure in serving the 
Lord he is uncommonly diligent in sowing discord 
among his friends and acquaintances he takes no pride 
in laboring to promote the cause of Christianity he has 
not been negligent in endeavoring to stigmatize all 
public teachers he makes no effort to subdue his evil 
passions he strives hard to build up Satan’s kingdom 
he lends no aid to the support of the Gospel among the 





heathen he contributes largely to the evil adversary he 
pays great heed to the devil he will never go to heaven 
he must go where he will receive the just recompense 
of reward,” 


A JAPANESE COMPOSING ROOM. 

Halting our karamus at the door of the Tokio Nichi- 
Nichi Shinbun ( Twice Daily News) we went in. But the 
feature of the Shinbun office was its type case—for there 
was only one of body type. And such a type case! 
Ghost of Benjamin Franklin, what a case! Suppose we 
measure it. It is divided.for utility into two sections 
sloping toward an alley five feet wide. Each section is 
four feet wide by thirty feet long—four by sixty feet. 
There’s a new case for you. This is divided into small 
compartments or boxes, into which the type is laid in 
regular piles, several piles in a box, with faces all 
toward the compositor — mostly boys big and little. 
Each holds a wooden stick with brass rule. The type 
are all of a size; the stick is not set to the measure of 
the column, which is about twenty ems Pica, but to 
about half the measure—it being the business of the 
other workmen to impose the lines in columns, take 
proof and make up forms. 

Now, then, the type-setting. Armed with sticks and 
rules and copy, the dozen compositors read the last in 
an earnest sing-song way, each rushing to some box far 
or near for the needed letter—then back ten or twelve 
feet to the second one—all are on the lively move— 
rushing and skipping to and fro, right and left, up and 
down, chasse, balance to partners, swing the corner, up 
and back, singing the copy, catching one letter here 
another there, prancing and dodging, humming and 
skipping—a promenade, cotillion, Virginia reel, racquet 
and all-hands-round on the same floor at the same time 
and the same dancers in each—a perfect maze of noise 
and confusion—yet out of confusion bringing printed 
order! It was a sight to be seen. “How many dif- 
ferent characters are there in this case, anyhow?” we 
asked our guide. Then our guide asked the printers, 
and none could answer better than to say: “ Nobody 
knows, sir; nobody knows—many thousand.” Later 
on we repeated the same question to a more intelligent 
person, who said: “At least fifty thousand.” That will 
account for the remarkable size of the case and the 
racing to and fro of the compositors. Just why they 
intone their copy all the while was not made so clear, 
other than the remark that it was the custom. 








THE following process is used by bookbinders for 
lettering in gold on leather or cloth: The place where 
the lettering is to appear is coated twice with albumen, 
and then covered with gold leaf. The title, locked up 
in a fillet, is then heated and pressed into the leather. 
Any superfluous gold can be wiped away with a soft rag. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


I AM silent to-night in the basement dim, 

And the shadows around me are vague and grim ; 

But my nerves they reach out where the home-groups are, 

Where the home-lights are flickering near and far; 

And I feel a glad thrill in my iron heart 

For the gladness and cheer that I there impart ; 

For although I am only a dumb machine, 

I can move with wonderful power, I ween! 

Oh, I day after day at my labor sing, 

For I know of the gladness I widely fling, 

With my fingers of iron, across the earth— 

At the gate of the rich and the cottage hearth— 

And I feel that the living of all who live 

Will be richer by far for the gifts I give; 

And that millions of hearts shall look up and bless, 

With truest of blessings, the Printing Press. 

WITHIN twenty-five years the job offices in Pennsy]- 
vania have increased six-fold in number. 

TRADE in London is sensibly improving. This is 


admitted by employers as well as employed. 

AN editor in Connecticut signalized his recent mar- 
riage by publishing a rose-tinted edition of his paper. 

THERE 633 German papers published in the United 
States, of which 83 are daily, 26 Sunday and 474 weekly. 
The circulation is from 400 to 65,000. 

A WOMEN’S school of journalism has been opened in 
Detroit. The girls are to be taught type-setting, short- 
hand, revision of manuscript and proof-reading. 

THE first part of a book printed on a cylinder press 
was two sheets of Clarkson’s “ Life of Penn,” on the 
Keenig press, in December, 1812; the first newspaper, 
the London Times, November 29, 1814. 


Ir is an edifying sight to see a stationer give $10 to 
the Society for the Prevention of Vice, and then turn 
round and sell the Police Gazette and the “ Memoirs of 
Cora Pearl.” Verily, consistency thou art a paste 
jewel! 

THE smallest country newspaper is of more worth to 
its country subscribers in one month than its price for 
a year, and does more for its neighborhood for nothing 
than many a high official does for his munificent 
salary.—Roscoe Conkling. 

THE compositors at Naples, Italy, lately struck for a 
higher rate of wages, their pay having been, hitherto, 
only twenty-five centesimi per thousand ens, They 
have succeeded in obtaining an advance of two cen- 
tesimi. Printers’ wages in Naples are said to be very 
low, even overseers receiving only five dollars a week. 

Why in the name of art does not every self-respect- 
ing publisher set his face against the hideous attempts 
to make pictorial journals out of the newspapers that 
are, in the nature of their business, not equipped to 
print pictures? Especially is the ridiculous attempt to 
give portraits in such papers to be condemned as a 
travesty upon art.—Plainfield (N. J.) Times. 





Ropert BonNER made his Ledger the magnificent 
property it is by his splendid audacity in the advertising 
line, one single insertion in the papers of the country— 
and that twenty-five years ago—having cost him sixty 
thousand dollars. 


Mr. Joun Foorp, the editor of the Brooklyn Union, 
responding for the press, informed the Young Men’s 
Republican Club that the decadence of modern jour- 
nalism into woodcut portraiture is due to the depraving 
influence of the office cat. 

THE Chicago Tribune is capitalized at $250,000, the 
ownership being divided thus: Joseph Medill, editor, 
forty shares; William Bross, President, fifteen shares ; 
miscellaneous, five shares, In some years the profits 
are equal to the capitalized value. 


In a certain town in Austria thirty female printers 
were introduced. The typographical society adopted a 
novel way of removing them. It took some two or 
thee years to do it, but it was accomplished at last, by 
the girls all becoming the wives of the printers. 


THERE are twenty letterpress printing-offices in the 
island of Java, and in nearly all private offices the work, 
even composition, is done by Chinese, under the man- 
agement of Dutchmen, while the government office 
gives occupation to European workmen only, with the 
rank of employés. 

THE Senate Committe on Labor has decided to report 
favorably the bill to restore the old wages in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. This bill gives four dollars a 
day to the per diem employés, sixty cents per thousand 
to the piece hands, and raises the wages of minor em- 
ployés twenty per cent, 


THE Parisian Professional School for Printers has 
been organized, and premises, small but sufficient at 
first, have been taken at 41 Rue Denfert-Rochereau. 
M. Desormes, an old and experienced overseer, has 
been appointed the teacher, and a good plant has been 
set down for the practice of the pupils, 


THE circulation of the London Times is now confined 
to clubs, hotels, restaurants, persons who hire it to read, 
a very limited class of business men, and families of 
exceptional affluence; but thousands coming under the 
latter head do not take it. It is, no doubt, always 
glanced over—for few persons actually read through its 
yards of print—by the majority of peers and members 
of the House of Commons. The efféct of the new en- 
franchisement will be to diminish its influence still 
further, as the new voters know nothing of it. While, 
however, its circulation declines, or at best stagnates, it 
probably is as an advertising medium more valuable 
than ever. The London morning paper having the 
widest circulation among the well-educated class is the 
liberal-conservative Standard, 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The value of the New York Times is estimated at $1,000,000. 

Newspapers seems to be rapidly springing up all over Dakota. 

The Portland (Ore.) Daily Standard has suspended publica- 
tion. 

J. B. Fisher has sold the Waynesboro (Pa.) Gazette to D. B. 
Martin. 

A new Democratic weekly is contemplated at Sharon, Mercer 
County, Pa. 

A new paper has been started in Harrisburg, Pa., called the 
Evening Star. 

Bixler & Smith, publishers of the Clearfield (Pa.) Democrat’ 
have sold out. 

The Daily News is the name of a paper about to be started at 
Duluth, Minn. 

The Double Header is the name of a new paper recently started 
at Pueblo, Cal. 

The Easton (Pa.) Express has been enlarged by the addition 
of nine columns. 

The Daily Evening Argus is a new Democratic paper pub- 
lished at Beloit, Wis. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Times has increased its capital stock 
from $60,000 to $300,000. 

The “ Brooklyn Magazine Company ’’ has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $20,000. 

Walter Stilson Hutchins has retired from the editorship of 
the Washington (D. C.) Post. 

Woodruff & Dinsmore, publishers of the Waynesburg (Pa.) 
Messenger, have dissolved partnership. 

Ragsdale & Whiting, publishers of the Republican, of Santa 
Rosa, Cal., have dissolved partnership. 

Chicago is to have a weekly paper called L’ Avenir Nationale, 
to be published in the French language. 

The sheriff at Tunkhannock, Pa., advertises the sale of the 
Republican, Baldwin & Chapman, proprietors. 

W. R. Johns, a well-known newspaper man in the oil regions, 
has joined the staff of the Oil City (Pa.) Blizzard. 

William F. Canby, of the Atlantic City (N. J.) Times, brother 
of A. H. and the late E. K. Canby, died recently. 

The Daily Gazette, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has been sold to Ben- 
ton M. Holman and Theron P. Keator for $40,000. 

A new four-page, six-column daily has made its appearance 
at Greensburg, Pa., under the title of the Record. 

The New Plymouth Graphic, of New Plymouth, Ohio, is a new 
venture under the management of D. W. Friesner. 

The office of the Argus, of Fargo, D. T., was destroyed by 
fire on March 26. The loss was $35,000; insurance $8,000. 

In Mexico Sunday newspapers are published on Saturday 
afternoon, and there are no papers issued on Monday. 

The “Morning Star Publishing Company,” of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been incorporated, with an authorized capital of 
$20,000. 

The first newspaper published in Nebraska was called the 
Nebraska Palladium, and was issued at Bellevue, on November 
15, 1854. 

The Hazleton (Pa.) Sentinel recently passed into new hands, 
and is now conducted by P. C. Kauffman, Wm. H. Zeller and 
E. F. Dowling. 

The ‘Chicago Express Company” has been incorporated at 
Chicago, Ill., for the purpose of publishing the Chicago Ez- 
press. John E. Root, A. V. Stewart and B. 8. Heath are the 
incorporators. 





The Frankford (Pa.) Herald entered upon its thirty-second 
year on March 27. 


The Portland (Ore.) Daily News has been incorporated, with 
a capital stock of $60,000. 


The “Christian World Publishing Co.,” of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $50,000. 


Ex-State-Senator Eugene B. Hawley, formerly editor of the 
Montrose (Pa.) Democrat, died March 29, at New Milford, Pa., 
aged thirty-nine years. 


The Rockland County Journal, of Nyack, N. Y., the oldest 
newspaper but one in the country, was sold on April 1 to Dr. 
Frank B. Green, of Brooklyn. 


F. B. Plimpton, for twenty-seven years an editorial writer on 
the old Cincinnati Commercial and the Commercial Gazette, died 
April 22, aged fifty-three years. 

J. M. Wallace, of Carlisle, Pa., formerly of the Herald, of 
that town, and later prothonotary, has gone to Abilene, Kan., 
which place he makes his home. 


Arthur H. Gilbert, George P. Brown and William D. Boyce 
have inccrporated the “* Mutual Newspaper Publishing Co.,” 
of Chicago, with a capital stock of $50,000. 


The Southern Publisher and Printer is the title of a new six- 
teen-page monthly, with attractive and readable pages, pub- 
lished at Louisville, Ky., by James Davidson. 


It is reported that John C. New, the associate editor of the 
Indianapolis Journal, contemplates retiring altogether from 
journalism and living a retired life in Virginia. 


Mr. Allan Wood, Jr., editor and proprietor of the Weekly Re- 
corder, of Coshohocken, Pa., has disposed of his interest in the 
paper to Geo. W. Evans, who will hereafter carry on the 
business, 


True Blue is the name of a new seven-column weekly paper, 
recently started at Waynesburg, Green County. Pa., by Col. W. 
T. F. Pauley & Sons, It is outspoken, vigorous, emphatic, and 
at all times interesting. 


The Chicago Herald not long since, noting the death of a 
man formerly prominently identified with the anti-slavery 
movement, headed the item, through a proof-reader’s negli- 
gence, ** Death of a Noted Abortionist.” 


The Frankfort (Ky.) Yeoman has suspended publication. The 
Yeoman was first published in 1840. It was really a revival of 
the Argus of Western America, which was founded in 1808 and 
edited by Amos Kendall from 1816 until he was called to Wash- 
ington to establish the Globe, duing Jackson’s administration. 


The following is the equalized assessment on personal pro- 
perty of all the Chicago newspapers for 1885: Tribwne, $21,600 ; 
Times, $24,000 ; Inter-Ocean, $12,000; News, $10,800; Staatz Zeit- 
ung, $8,400; Mail, $4,800; Journal, $4,800; Herald, $4,800; Neue 
Freie Presse, $1,980; Democrat, $1,800; Arbeiter Zeitung, $1,800. 


The Grand Army Scout and Soldiers’ Mail, of Philadelphia, 
on March 13 donned a new suit and was otherwise improved 
throughout by the editor and proprietor, J. C. Taylor. The 
always interesting reminiscences of the late Civil War, and the 
interchange of views by Grand Army members, make the 
Scout and Mail a fascinating paper to manly men, whether in 
or out of the army. 


The Fredonian, of New Brunswick, N. J., has been sold by 
John F. Babcock to the “ Fredonian Publishing Co.,”’ who will 
continue the business, with Mr. Babcock as editor and Mr. H. 
M. Woodmansee, late of the Burlington (N. J.) Reporter, as 
business manager. The first issue of the daily, under the new 
management, appeared on April 19, and was signalized by a de- 
cided improvement in the get-up and make-up of the rejuve- 
nated Fredonian. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Mayazine. Philadelphia. J.B. Lippincott Co. 

This valuable monthly contains, for April, a choice array of 
stories, sketches, essays and poems, embracing the contribu- 
tions of such writers as H. M. Catherwood, Fanny Courtenay 
Baylor, Alice Willington Rollins, Grant Allen, Dora Read 
Goodale, and other rising literary stars. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous and interesting feature, however, is the first in- 
stalment of a series of articles entitled “Our Experience 
Meetings,” in which Edgar Powell, Joel Chandler Harris and 
Julian Hawthorne tell of their career and aspirations in the 
field of literature. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. W. E. Striker. 

This interesting periodical blossoms out in its April number 
like a spring flower—bright, fresh and pretty. Every page con- 
tains something that will interest the feminine members of the 
household. The illustrations, as usual, reflect the latest changes 
and improvements in the fashions, which are so dear to every 
woman's heart. 


The Phrenological Journal. New York. Fowler & Wells Co. 

This unique periodical leads off for April with a sketch of the 
traits of character of the late John B. Gough, as seen froma 
phrenological point of view. Edward Everett is also the sub- 
ject of a similar analysis. Besides these, there is a variety of 
interesting reading-matter on subjects of sanitary importance 
and domestic interest. 

Useful Things to Know About Steam Boilers. By G. B. N. Tower. 

New York. American Steam Boiler Insurance Co. 

This book has been prepared for the use of owners of boilers, 
for steam users, and for engineers, and gives a great deal of 
highly useful, though not altogether original information as 
to the various kinds of boilers in use, a comparison of the 
principal differences between them, the modus operandi of com- 
bustion in a furnace, and the best methods of taking care of 
and managing a boiler. It contains a number of illustrations 
which go far toward explaining the subjects treated of. The 
book is one which ought to be of considerable service in every 
manufacturing establishment in which a steam boiler is located, 
and ought to be placed where it can be consulted by the en- 
gineer. 

The Latest Type Specimens. 
ing Establishment. 

This interesting volume has been published under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John L. Murphy, proprietor of the Trenton State 
Gazette and the extensive establishment connected with that 
newspaper. It is a neat and attractive book of 250 quarto 
pages, containing a large and varied assortment of the speci- 
mens of type and cuts which are among the comprehensive 
resources of Mr. Murphy’s concern. The publication is in 
every way a credit to his taste and enterprise, and goes far to 
prove his claim that his house is the foremost of its kind in New 
Jersey, and thut it can stand comparison with the largest print- 
ing firms of the great cities. The book contains numerous 
illustrations of the interior of the Gazette office and its sur- 
roundings. That newspaper traces its origin back to the last 
century. As far back as 1838 Mr. Murphy entered its office as 
an apprentice, and gradually worked his way along until he 
became master not only of the newspaper property but a vast 
printing business as well. This book may be said to be the 
capstone of an industrial career of uncommon success. We 
congratulate Mr. Murphy on what he has done and on his 
handsome book. 


Trenton, N. J. State Gazette Print- 


Ben. Elfreth’s Miliville City Directory for 1886. Millville, N. J. 

This is a 12mo. of 112 pages, compiled and published by Ben. 
Elfreth, of the Millville (N. J.) Transcript. The names are set 
in a broad-faced Pica, so that he who runs may read. The work 
should prove of great local value. 





AMERICAN PUBLISHING IN 1885. 

The immense amount of reading-matter which is con- 
sumed by the American people, outside of their news- 
paper and periodical literature, may be seen in the 
following table of book publications that were issued 
during 1885. A similar classification for the year 1884 
is appended for purposes of comparison, by which it 
will be seen that there was only a decrease of fifty-eight 
books on the number for the preceding year : . 


1884 1885 


Fiction 943 943 
Theology and Religion 280 435 
Law 3 455 431 
Juvenile Books 358 7 
Education and Language 227 
Medical Science and Hygiene 

Biography and Memoirs 

Poetry and Drama 

Social and Political Science 

Description, Travel 

Literary History and Misce any 

Fine Arts and Illustrated Books 

History 

Useful Arts > 

Physical and Mathen matic al Science «ia 92 
Sports and Amusements... ; f 70 
Domestic and Rural : : 30 
Mental and Moral Philosophy... ¢ 25 
Humor and Satire ... ~~ ee 18 


4,030 


148 
140 
137 


Total number during year 4,088 


* 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 
per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 Month. 3 Months 


Winaiinden es | Months 
$125 00 | $200 00 

70 00 25 00 
Quarter Page, 20 00 35 00 65 00 
Four Lines, . 2530 4 50 | 9 00 
Cover Pages, $25 each month. | 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. ; 
One Inch, ; . ‘ 4 00 
Two Inches, : . ‘ ° é 7 00 
Three Inches, . 10 00 
One Column, one -third of Page 2% 00 | 


1 Year. 


$70 00 
40 00 


One Page, 
Half Page, 


7 00 
12 00 


12 00 

20 00 
1800! 3500 
45 00 70 00 





Address 
515-5 521 Minor S8t., Philadelphia. 








WANTS. 





ANTED—A YOUNG, ACTIVE BUSINESS MAN, WITH 
W $2,000 to $3,000 cash, to buy an interest in a well-esta- 
blished daily and weekly newspaper in a Western State; also to 
act as business manager, with a salary of $100 pe rmonth. Ad- 

ress, MANAGER, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE. 


EWSPAPER FOR SALE—A SPLENDID NEWSPAPER 
AN and job office in Pennsylvania (Republican in politics) is 
offered for sale. dress 
NIMROD, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 














EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, 
and true, in yard lengths. 
100 yards assorted sizes. . $3 50 
Wood Rule Goss? “— r to Double Gt. Primer), 12e. 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor &t., Phila. 


SMOOTH 








PRINTERS’ 


TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


65I7 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 

J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 

srial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 

Jefinitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 

tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 

of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 

dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 

ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged. 
and — and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 


THB AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Ty raphy, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of a sheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearne % 
and simplicity. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINT- 
ING Based on a New Plan of Measurement, and with 
Seog eee for All Classes of Work. Second edition. 

rice, $1.00. 








Nagas AND BRASS OILERS, VARIOUS SIZES, 
For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 


CIRCULAR. 








THE 
PAPER AND 


Paragon “is” Cutting Machine 


The 14-inch, 22-inch and 25-inch | 
Lever Paragons gauge to a half-inch 
of the knife. The 30-inch Lever and 
82-inch Lever and Hand-Wheel Ma- 
chines gauge to three-fourths of 
an inch. 
They cut accurately and have ex- 
traordinary power. 
All sizes constructed entirely of 
iron and steel. 


PRICES: 
14-inch, $45; boxing, $1. 
22%-inch, - - $80. 
25-inch, 110. 
30-inch, ° 175. 
82-inch, lever, . . 
32-inch, hand-wheel, . 


EDWARD L. MILLER, 
MANUFACTURER, 
328 VINE ST., & 327 NEW ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RINTER’S @p1ermne 


Machines, for inserting large eyelets in SHOW- 
CARDS. Price, $12.56. ? T TURNER, 
Baltimore, Md. 











P. O. Box 282. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 

7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centa name. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y 








THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PAPER, E:NVELOPES, €ARDS & ©ARDBOARD, 


Have in Stock Full Lines of the Leading Makes of 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, BOOK, NEWS AND COYER PAPERS, 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes and Advertising Novelties. 


Ruled Business Headings, Glazed Paper, etc., etc. 


JOB RULING, PERFORATING, NUMBERING AND BINDING. 
OUR SPECIALTY--tverything a Printer requires for printing upon. 


505 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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JELECTROTYPERS.( 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


00., 


aap +80 





ALEX. M’LEESTER. 
THE 


Cotuins & M’LEEsTeER 
Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THOS. A. WILEY 


SOUTHWICK; McCAY & CO,, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


WILLIAM 0. PROBASCO, 
Engraver on Wood, 


709 SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Late of Ledger Building. 





EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE-LIST. 


A Bagh giving the Prices of Paper of all 
descriptions by the 100 sheets and in frac- 
tional sizes, and Prices for Completed Job 
Work. Printers using this book can save 
many times its cost in securing fair prices 
for work. Price$l, cloth binding, postpaid. 


Address 
DAVID RAMALEY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 


NORWICH, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


woonp TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 








U. 8. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 





Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 





CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure 13 


ems Pica for all sizes o r: 4-col 
folio, 5-column folio, oceme folio, 7- 


column folio, 8column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 
Superintendent, 





M. 0. RAIGUEL. 


W. H. BLACK. 





E. R. BULKLEY. 


BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO., 


(LATE witH J. G. DITMAN & CO.) 


Paper Manufacturers #@ Dealers in Rags, 


Nos. 20 & 22 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











LJART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS 


are now used extensively on all 
kinds of printing presses and 


machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 


merits, they have 


roved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 


rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 


watching or attention. : 
Late improvements in parts most liable 





to wear, viz.: 


Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by 8. 8. MENAMIN 
and others Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 





iction 


TAMIN 
¥. 
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THE 


“FRANKLIN” FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE ON THE 


IMPROVED AND QLD STYLE GURDON PRESSES, 


This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon. 


A, Brackets. 
B, Ink-dise Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm Connecting-rod on press. 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
E (large cap), round-shank upright supporting fountain 
E (small cap), Inker-arm of press. 
F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever. 
G, Fountain-adjusting thumb-screw. 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
I, Fountain-adjusting stud. 
J, Ink dise. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A. 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the ratchet- 
roller moves relatively to the form-rollers. 


The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain 
by adjusting the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press 
fountain. 


fede — 


PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, - 


oe 


For Quarter ~ 
For Half e = ~ 


— eo 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





|NBW TAPE FASTENER. 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


DIRECTIONS FOR UstnG.—Lap the tape, as if to sew it. Place 
the tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch 
through the tape, and then, without removing the tape, place 
the eyelet on the punch with the small end next to the tape 
and the flange towards the die. See that the eyelet is square on 
the die, then drive it home through the tape. It will turn and 
clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


20; 


RK. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


READY _PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 
QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase, 








> ys bes a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, etc., and one 6-inch 

egal frame accompanies 


PRICES: 
8x33 in. bed, iron frame, we 
ee = kaon sidokesw ae 


8x33 “ “ without frame, ek! ocak Me 
16x33 Ly “ “ “ 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
617 & 619 MINOR STREET, = PHILADELPHIA. 


ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold +4 ich Column. Galleys PAT . $10 


Rg 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 
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x! A. G. ELLIOT. 


_’ af Jv. B. MITCHELL. ‘ 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN PAPER, 


EE 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 








SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 
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FOR SALE BY R. S. MENAMIN. 
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1D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO), css 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








POSS Oa $013 $073 oa 7? +? +++ +--+ 


>»! PRINTING INK | 2 i 


| atececaceives : absent da Al 


Wo. 95 BULTON STREET. 


NEW YORK. 
ALL KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 





MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION |: 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work 


| 
| 

A SPECIALTY. L 
| 





« A 


@e ,  — 
aS Erahiahed 1869 by Danial Dermat and 2 S. Monamin. 
40 9-—se=pe fe 














THE BEST SHAFTING PULLEYS RTC " HE FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped 

aniniiee 5 j ~~ - with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 

Furnished and Put Up at Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen un- 

‘| excelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired 

LOWEST RATES. ‘| during the past Seventeen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired || Address at! communications to 
AND SET UP. R. 8. MENAMIN, 


. ) Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses ' 515-521 MINOR S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
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g SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, & 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 

BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 65 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x10 inches inside, . . . $2 00] 9x 14 inches inside, . . . $2 75 | 14x 20 inches inside, . . . $4 00 
8$ x 13 - . . . 250/10x16 . - - « 800) 15x 22 - . «5 7 
12x 18 ? . « «3 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

6} x 22} inches inside, . . . . . . . . . $3 00] 10 x 22} inches inside, . 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 25| Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


x. 
bh 


THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. | 














SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 515-521 MINOR STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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R.S. Mpn.Amin’s WRovucut-IRon CHasrs 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 





Pair of Twin Chases. 

Size of Pair. over all. Size each, inSide. Price, pair. 
17 x 21 1 x 8% $10 00 
20 x 2% 18 x10% 11 00 

.. 24x 2 22 x 12% 12 00 
. .26 x 34 23% x 15 13 00 
29 x 42 2634 x 19 14 00 
32 x 47 2954 x 2156 Ib 
35 x 51 32% x 234 7 00 
38 x Db 35% x 2514 18 DO 
41x 60 3846 x 2754 20 00 


1 IN. IRON 


144 IN. 


14 IN. 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 

Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
: Ij x 21 bb x 8% $13 50 

++. OED 18 x 10% 14 53 
.. 24x29 2 xl% 15 
...26 x BA 2334 x 15 16 50 
.. 9x2 2634 x 19 
.. 82 x 47 2934 x 2134 
.. Bb x 51 3246 x 2344 f 
.. .88 x 55 35% x 2544 22 

41x60 3844 x 273% 3 


BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. cae PO a ee. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
7x21 6 xi9 $8 00 
20x B 18 x2 8 50 
24 x 29 2 x2 9 00 
26 x 34 23% x 3154 9 5 
...29x 42 2634 x 3054 10 00 
.. 82 x 47 2054 x 44% 
35 x 51 B24 x 4846 
. 88 x 55 3546 x 5244 


41 x 60 3814 x 5714 a 
SKELETON CHASE. 
Skeleton Chase. ier ya | 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 

. 7x2 1b x9 
...20x 2 1 xm 
.. 2x 2 x27 

..26 x 34 23% x 31% 

29 x 42 2634 x 30% 

32x 47 2934 x 443% 

... 85 x 61 R214 x 4814 

.. .B8 x 55 35% x 24 

41 x 60 3814 x B74 


News Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
17 x 21 6 x9 $5 00 
20 x 8 xB 6 00 
.. 24x20 2 x27 

...26 x 34 2334 x 31% 

...29 x 42 2634 x 3934 

) 1 . 82 x 47 2034 x 4434 

ghia be .. Bx 51 326 X 4846 


1 IN. IRON 


14% IN. 


14 IN. 


% 
° 
= 
“ 
cA 
os 


ode eee 


14% IN. 


Serr 


14 IN. 


1 IN. IRON 


14 IN. LIN. 


14% IN. 11N. IRON 


38 x 55 354 x 52% 
. 41x 60 3844 x 57% 


144 IN. 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides,4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 1% inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—-When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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EYSTONE GUTTING MACHINE. 


rP\HE KEYSTONE CUTTER is for hand-power only, motion being given the knife by turning the fly-wheel in front. It is 
geared up to an immense leverage, thus enabling the operator to make the full cut (2 inches) with but little labor. The 


momentum of the fly-wheel is,in most cases, sufficient to again raise the knife-bar for the next cut, so that the operator is 
usually saved the labor of raising the bar. 


The machine is constructed of the best materials throughout, the shafting being all made of steel, and all the working parts 
well fitted. The whole machine consists of but few parts, and is not liable to get out of order. It is strong, very rapid, and con- 
venient, and will give complete satisfaction to parties desiring a powerful machine, but who are compelled or prefer to use 
hand-power. 

Built in one size only ; cuts 2 inches square, 344 inches in depth. 


Price, $300. Boxing, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS 
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TINHE above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably known to Lithographic 
Printers, and by them preferred to any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to 
the high standard of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. The 
following testimonials, from two of the largest lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufticient to show the esteem 
in which they are held: 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R.S. MENAMIN :—DeAR Str—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, 

which we deem superior to any others now in use. They are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 
Your truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R.S. MENAMIN:—Dear S1r—I have 21 Broustrup Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal 
of the finest color work has been satisfactorily executed. The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been 
printed on the Bronstrup press. For correctness of register and ease of working they are all that could be desired. 

Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, Successor to DuvAL & HUNTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
>; ae -+ 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 2, Bed 24434, . $145. No. 3, Bed 28's «42, . $180. Boxing, $5 extra. 
Registering Frames, No. 2, $45; No. 3, $60. Tympan Frames, No. 2, $5; No. 38, $8. 
-— “> ++ me -+ > 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








